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A NIGHTMARE OF UNREAL REALISM. 

Of all the Fleeting Shows of the day, without doubt 
that which is most in the mouths of men, is the Verestcha- 
gin show at the "Arena" building. It strikes one very 
literally as being a "show," and neither frivolity nor 
slang is suggested by the word. It is a curiously mixed 
show, too, looked at candidly and impartially. There is 
served at certain hours, at a sort of free lunch counter, 
tea from a real Russian samovar ; and there is sold, at 
all hours, as per placarded advertisement, similar tea at 
75 cents the half pound. And there is the Angelus — but 
of that rich jewel of art, that true and high and tender 
and shining example of realism, jumbled in, as it is, with 
so much garish and blatant materialism, this is not the 
place to speak, as that is not the place where it should be 
found. Quefait-il dans cette galeref That is what every 
lover of the fit and appropriate must ask ; and the enter- 
prising showman of shows alone can answer. 

# # 
* 

Are Verestchagin's great paintings? In acreage of 

canvas they undeniably are. In execution, speaking 

from their power to impress the average on-looker, it is 

doubtful. Paradoxically and light-mindedly speaking, a 

great deal of the execution is their subjects. In the 

motif, in lesson, in worthy effect produced, are they great? 

Self-styled realists, supping full of horrors, cry aloud to 

Heaven that they are— they are ; and the peace-at-any- 

price societies say Amen. But what says every-day 

common sense about it ? 

# # 

* 

Verestchagin's pictures are very largely given up to 
depicting war from its dreadful side ; to be frank, from its 
penny-dreadful side. Gore and dead men and vultures 
abound to the right of them and to the left of them. 
[There is but one "vulture." The others are carrion 
crows. — Ed.] There is such a thing in every phase of 
art — the poet's, the dramatist's, the painter's — as piling 
up the agoDy until it topples over on the other side into 
the abysm of the ridiculous. Verestchagin makes the 
very serious mistake of supposing that intensity of im- 
pression can be produced by the application of the rules 
of the multiplication-table. Because one dead man is 
gruesome, he reasons that several hundreds of dead men 
will be several hundreds of times more gruesome. Iu 
point of fact, this is not the case at all. One lonely 
figure, lying on the snow, with piteous, unseeing face 
upturned to the gathering night, while beyond, his 
comrades of yesterday rejoice around the jolly camp-fires 
over the victory, would more appeal to the pity and the 
horror of the spectator than all these piles of stiffening 
figures, in whose very numbers — as Cassandra with grim 
directness said the other day — there is a certain sociabil- 
ity. 
? * * 

Knowing nothing of the power which lies in suggestion 
and in reserve, insisting on telling every thing he knows 
and telling it, so to speak, at the top of his voice, Verest- 
chagin distinctly misses the very thing whose presence 
were the only raison d'etre of his excessively brutally un- 
pleasant pictures — the impression of horror which is 
supposed to accent the lesson he is supposed to teach. 
Compare, and learn the relative power of realism and 
materialism by comparing, the absolute silence which 



reigns in the room which the Angelus fills, with its 
atmosphere 

"... luminous and serene, 
Its shining peace" . . . 

— with the rooms where, in very face of Verestchagin's 
emphasized agonies, men and women chat quietly, look 
curiously and then turn away, not infrequently with a 
smile. Such a contrast teaches that art has not yet lost 
its power to compel, or materialism gained power to 
intimidate. 



* # 



The only excuse, as has been said, for the existence of 
Verestchagin's pictures is their insisted-upon truth to 
fact. But are they true to fact? One may doubt it, in 
more than one instance, without being very bold. 

A detail, for instance, and one which may well cast 
serious reflection on the claim that every horror shown 
was painted from close personal observation, if not from 
"sketches made on the spot." In several of the piles of 
slain who are shown as lying as they fell, there are arms 
and legs protruding into the air, stiffly, at various angles 
from the body. One hardly needs a physician's knowledge 
of the human body in death, to recognize here an absolute 
and rather ridiculous impossibility. Before the rigor 
mortis fixes the poor, deserted frame into its "transient 
dignity," its brief semblance of marble permanence, there 
must come a period of perfect relaxation. In this period, 
the law of gravity is operative ; the extended arm must 
fall, the up-thrust leg drop downward, long hours before 
the rigor could come to fix it in its eortortion. 

Ab uno disce omnes. If the realist is unreal in one 
detail, in what can we implicitly trust him? 

But to put completely aside the question as to whether 
Verestchagin is true to fact, and whether he produces the 
impression of horror which he aims to produce. Let us 
for the moment grant him both. What, doing all this, 
does he teach ? 

That war is cruel? Well, do we need to be taught that? 

Peace worshippers stand before one of Verestchagin's 
pictures and cry, " Away with war, which can bring such 
results as this ! Look at this blood, this agony ! O mon- 
sters, who can command such horrors !" This is exactly 
on a level, so far as rational deduction goes, with stand- 
ing before a picture of a surgeon who, with uplifted 
scalpel, is bending above some uuhappy creature lying in 
the piteous helplessness of chloroform anaesthesia, and 
crying "O cruel man! See he plunges his sharp steel 
into that bared flesh — blood flows — ah ! hideous, hideous ! 
Away with scalpels and with surgery forever !" 

War is simply the sharp and stern surgery of nations, 
by which is cut away some evil thing that, ignored and 
unmeddled with, would eat out the nation's life. [But 
war cuts and kills without anesthetics. It uses not the 
surgeon's knife, but the assassin's dagger. It seeks to 
destroy not to save life. — Ed.] To great evils great 
remedies ; while sin exists, so will suffering ; while the 
cancer, the scalpel ; while wrong, war. It has been 
well said that not the death but the cause makes the 
martyr ; it is quite as true that not the battle, not the 
death but the cause makes war a barbarism. War for 
trivial cause stamps its originators as conscienceless and 
inhuman ; refusal of war for righteous cause stamps 
men as recreants and cowards. [Was Jesus Christ a 
recreant and a coward? — Ed.] There are millions of 
bloodthirsty and lustful barbarians without as there are 
scores of disrupting influences within, in this our war 
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decrying nineteenth century, ready to destroy any land 
that cannot, at need, by the strong arm, defend its own. 



# * 
* 



Since then, for years beyond our counting, war may 
be at any time and must sometimes be, is it wise or foolish 
to dwell on the inevitable horrors of war ? There is but 
one thing that can justify the portrayal of pain and that 
is where pain is useless [may we not portray pain caused 
by cruelty or wickedness in order to prevent the 
pain? — Ed.] and to dwell upon it may help to abolish 
it. But to dwell upon the details of any pain which is 
needful and inevitable, which is the price at which we 
buy great good, ig entirely hurtful in moral effect ; is 
ignoble, emasculating, puerile and mischievous. The 
line of duty, in all the noblest professions, sometimes 
crosses the road of pain, as the line of life crosses the 
road of death. Not the soldier alone must face the grim 
consequences of his choice of profession. What else does 
a doctor do, when called to face an epidemic? What 
else does a mother do, when called to face an agony to 
which those portrayed by Verestchagin are as holiday 
pangs? Noble souls scorn to dwell upon the pain, as 
noble nations upon the horrors of righteous war. 

It may be said that while this is true of nations, it does 
not ameliorate the hardness of the individual soldier's 
fate. 

It is true that forced conscription is doubtless a hard- 
ship. But taking the matter at its worst, the peasant 
soldier is better clothed and fed and lodged than the 
peasant laborer. War being a chance and not a certainty, 
it is probable that the life-insurance chances, so to speak, 
of the peasant soldier are better than those of the peasant 
laborer. And death on the battle-field, though doubtless 
unpleasant enough, is hardly more so than death from 
zymotic disease. (?) Before we cry down war because it 
kills inoffensive men, let Mr. Verestchagin paint for us a 
peasant in the collapse of cholera — a death which follows 
quite as probably upon his stay-at-home existence, as 
death by wounds upon his military one. [How about 
the usual effect of soldiering?— Ed.] 



And in many countries the soldier is such by choice. 
To the hope of manhood be it said that there are yet 
many men in every country who love "the ancient game 
of war," as the sailor loves the sea, the poet his singing. 
Does Verestchagin show us the soldier's terror and paiu 
in battle ? Rudyard Kipling, speaking from an experience 
quite as extended and personal as Verestchagin's shows 
us a soldier's joy in battle. And soldiers the world over 
accept Kipling and refuse Verestchagin, as the true inter- 
preter of the life which surely they must know better 
than another. [Yes, men may be so trained in the habit 
of murder or thieving or torturing as to enjoy it. — Ed.] 

The true soldier, facing the Verestchagin horrors to 
their last detail, will paraphrase with a smile Socrates 
noble question— "Can you point me to an occupation in 
which men do not die?" He will glance at that highly 
theatrical heap of skulls over which vultures hover, which 
the Russian calls "The Apotheosis of War," and ironically 
dedicates to "The Conquerors of the World," and he 
will ask if instead it is not simply the Apotheosis of Life 
which we must ironically dedicate to the Creator of the 
World. To such piteous estate — a vulture-brooded skull 
..— must warriors come ; but to what other estate, pray 



you, will scholars come, and buyers and sellers, and even 
the Presidents of Peace Societies? And of all this only 
will be asked — did they come to this estate, in the doing 
or in the shirking of their duty? [Did they come hating 
or loving, killing or saving? — Ed.] 

Beyond doubt Verestchagin is a realist, as he and all 
his kind understand that word. "I can claim that I am 
a representative of realism, such realism as requires the 
most severe manipulation of all the details of creation." 

Beyond doubt Verestchagin is a typical realist, if in 
this alone — the modesty of his self-estimate.— Dorotht 
Lundt on "Fleeting Shows" in The Boston Commonwealth. 

THE REALITY OF WAR. 

Nov. 15, 1890. 
To the Editor of The Commonwealth : 

Somehow my favorite Weekly did not reach me till 
seven days after its publication, Nov. 1st. I read from 
the first paragraph the fresh, sensible and stimulating 
editorial articles and items, until I came to "Dorothy 
Lundt's brilliant characterizations in "Fleeting Shows." 
For two mortal columns that acute critic discusses "A 
Nightmare of Unreal Realism," and, taking Verestcha- 
gin's pictures for a text, plunges into a darkness that 
even the occasional and triangular "stars" do not relieve ; 
although they do allow one to breathe between the dismal 
paragraphs, which seem to me to discuss the aforesaid 
pictures in a way more gloomy than themselves. 

Why gloomy ? It is not that the style is not piquant, 
not that that the art criticism is not often just and sug- 
gestive ; but because the writer engages in an attempt to 
blunt the moral of the artist by reiterating outgrown 
sentiments pointed with occasional ridicule of those who 
love peace and therefore are sensitive to cruelty and 
bloodshed. "Peace-at-any-price Societies" come in, of 
course, for the usual sarcasm, and "Peace Worshippers" 
are condemned for crying out, "Away with War !" 

Then come the misleading, because one-sided, analogies ; 
such as "war is the surgeon's knife." As if any humane 
surgeon would not reduce human suffering by etheriza- 
tion ; as if any conscientious surgeon would ever cut 
except to save and not to destroy — the latter being the 
confessed object of nine-tenths of the wars ; as if the 
necessity of nature, which disease precipitates, were to 
be compared, as to its motive and character, with wars 
which originate in the wicked human will ! 

To defend war is to train and educate men to engage 
in it. To bedizen it with flimsy and flaunting glory ; to 
disguise its horrid cruelties with romance, song, and 
painting, so as to hide their hideousness, is to be untrue 
to fact. It is to exalt tradition and fancy, passion and 
force, over the sweetness of love, the light of nature and 
of reason. 

Thank you, Verestchagin ! Thank you, Tolstoi ! Thank 
you, Erckman — Chatrian ! You have helped the im- 
pression made by the Sermon on the Mount. You have 
helped me to hate war ! One Who Has Seen War. 



Bring forth your riches ; let them go, 

Nor mourn the lost control ; 
For if you hoard them, surely so 

Their rust will reach your soul. 

— George Macdonald. 



Those are the best Christians who are more careful 
to reform themselves than to censure others. — Thomas 
Fuller. 



